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ends of which are closed by dipping into shallow pools of
water. When the coal passes through the hottest part of
the retorts, its volatile constituents become liberated, and
these are conducted by iron tubes to condensers. The
non-volatile matters are raked out from the lower ends of
the retorts, while a continued supply of fresh coal is kept
up by charging the retorts through the hoppers, as before.

The crude oil, which first passes over into the condensers,
is a thick dark-coloured liquid; this is afterwards distilled
to dryness in large iron stills, by which the excess of carbon
is retained in the still in the form of coke. The oil is
afterwards treated with strong sulphuric acid, which has
the effect of charring its principal impurities," which
subside, with the acid, in the form of a dense black tar.
Caustic soda is next added to remove further impurities.

The oil is next subjected to distillation at various tem-
peratures, by which four different products are obtained.
The first product which passes over at the lowest temperature
is called paraffine naphtha, which is employed as a cheap
substitute for oil of turpentine for dissolving indiarubber;
it is this substance which " Cheap Jacks" and coster-
mongers employ in their lamps.

An important feature in " Young's paraffine oil," when
carefully prepared and the naphtha entirely removed by
distillation, is its safety as a burning oil. The paraffine
oil of commerce should not ignite when brought near the
flame of a candle, but if even a small quantity of naphtha
be present in the oil, it will inflame immediately. When
this is the case, the oil should not be used for burning in
a lamp, for this reason: when the receptacle in which the
oil is placed becomes warm, the volatile spirit (naphtha)
vaporizes, and will readily take fire, probably with ex-
plosion and consequent mischief.